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Otto  Schneid 


INTRODUCING  AN  INNOVATION:  OPTICISM 

fi hat  is  going  on  now  on  our  capitalistic-coimTiunistic-yellow- 
black-white-polluted-overcrowded  planet,  has  3ince  the  middle 
p  of  this  century  seemed  to  result  from  an  unprecedently  deep 
crisis  of  ourselves,  with  poor  chances  for  survival.  It  is  this 
total  crisis  that  compels  thinkers  to  seek  thorough  revisions 
of  ohe  still  respected,  but  decreasingly  applicable  old  inters 
pretations  of  our  existence,  including  the  close  but  anyway  dual- 
istic  correlation  of  the  World  and  the  tfelf .  A  power  driving 
towards  such  revisions  might  be  the  feeling  that  to  the  never 
stopping  and  nowhere  interrupted  dynamics  of  our  social,  personal 
and  scientific  experience  none  of  the  existing  interpretations 
is  still  adequate,  what  independent  thought  does,  art  too  has 
always  tried  in  its  own  ways.  Yet  when  depicting  themselves 
amid  their  environments,  artists  of  earlier  periods  placed  them- 
selves into  the  world  in  a  naive  and  simple,  though  apparently 
safe  way.  i'hey  made  this  self  a  part  of  the  external  world,  thus 
investing  it  with  objective  beigg,  at  the  same  time,  however, 
failing  to  include  it  in  the  horizon  of  their  primordial  aware- 
ness. In  this  appearance  as  one  of  many  constituents  of  a 
reality  to  which  the  mind  finds  its  way  through  the  senses  only, 
the^B^-e  of  this  self  does  not  reflect  its  identity  with  itself. 
k»hen  posing  as  an  element  of  an  environment,  the  self  appears 
in  an  alien  t  role,  as  if  it  were  just  one  of  the  apperceived 
objects,  not  the  very  apperceiving  agent,  the  substratum  of  all 
apperception.  Instead  of  an  ensemble  embodying  the  idea  of  cor- 
relation or  interaction  between  the  two  elements,  or  their  in- 
trinsic unity,  some  kind  of  juxtaposition  results,  the  self 
fills  just  come  place  within  the  apperceived  section  of  reality. 

In  summer,  1962,  I  sat  by  the  window  of  a  train  that  crossed 
Northamerica  from  California  to  Pennsylvania.  I  spoke  little  and 
concentrated  on  catching  the  incessantly  streaming  and  escaping 
shapes  of  landscape  into  my  sketchbooks.  It  had  often  made  me 
happy  to  compete  in  speed  with  the  rapidly  varying  views  and  to 
let  the  changes  themselves  share  the  formation  of  the  drawings, 
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to  attain  a  particular  kind  of  realism  in  transforming  movement 
into  image.  This  time,  however,  I  could  not  help  finding  my 
realism  defective,  for  the  drawings  lacked  something,  an  invar- 
iable factor  continually  accompanying  all  the  variety  of  fitagBgtafc 
aspects;  this  invariant  were  visible  parts  of  myself,  first  of 
all  of  my  face.  It  seemed  to  me  now  that  I  had  never  overlooked 
my  partly  seen  eyebrows,  my  nose,  the  upper  lip  and,  when  using 
spectacles,  also  their  frame,  Only  I  had  not  yet  been  fully  con- 
scious of  their  visibility  and  of  that  of  most  of  the  front  of 
my  body.  To  the  same  extent,  many  people  have  nonconscious  or 
partly  conscious  impressions  of  their  omnipresent  self.  So  why 
do  these  perceptions  not  become  conscious?  The  main  reason  of 
the  defectiveness  of  this  see ing-one self  may  be  the  same  with 
all  of  us.  It  is  the  Constance,  the  almost  motionle3S  stability 
of  this  aspect.  When  permanently  unchanged,  the  irritation  of 
the  same  points  of  the  retina,  and  indirectly  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  then  of  the  optic  centers  of  the  brain,  is  being  reduced  to 
a  minimum  insufficient  for  producing  automatic  consciousness  of 
this  optical  fact  through  interaction  with  other  brain  areas 
and,  finally,  through  still  mysterious  proceedings  on  the  borders 
of  our  material  existence,  >/hat  led  me  to  full  consciousness 
of  this  phenomenon  which  exists  with  all  humans,  was  consistent 
introspective  observation  with  some  conclusions.  My  personal 
driving  force  was  the  search  for  a  realism  as  perfect  as  possible, 
for  a  most  faithful  artistic  record  of  the  seeing  process  and 
its  product.  Go  I  started  immediately  realizing  this  idea  by 
some  drawings. 

♦  * 

* 

As  I  later  told  in  an  article  ("Preliminary  i-Leport  on  Two 
Innovations")  which  I  hesitatingly  contributed  to  a  little 
monograph  dedicated  to  my  art  1),  I  had  three  years  before 
these  drawings  (1959)  portrayed  myself  precisely  as  reflected 
in  my  own  sunglasses  and  had  found  unexpected  differences 
between  the  small  painting  and  our  conventional  truism  about 
how  a  face  ought  to  look,  when  doing  the  first  of  the  mentioned 

1)  Andre  Banach  and  Arthur  Secunda,  Artist  of  All  Times  Otto 
bchneid,  Toronto,  1965 


drawings,  I  was  still  much  influenced  by  that  assumption  or  "by 
the  indirect,  the  mirror-way  of  seeing.  The  faults  in  the  early 
experimental  drawings  show  how  difficult  it  was  to  rid  oneself 
from  the  inertia  of  fcbi3  supposition.  Then  I  learned  ±  correct 
recording  of  direct  seeing  without  moving  my  eyeballs,  including 
and  excluding  elements  of  vision  faithfully  to  actual  apperception. 
The  first  of  my  paintings  of  this  series,  "Outlook  from  Studio", 
was  approximately  faultless:  "the  "bow  coming  from  the  haired  ridge 
above  and  turning  far-off  to  the  left  and  diagonally  xxxkfc  dotal 
to  the  right  is  my  right  eye-brow  and  the  right  side  of  my  nose, 
and  vice  versa."  .tffcile  in  the  first  drawings  I  finished  the  lines 
issuing  from  the  eyebrows  separately,  I  now  noted  their  inter- 
section at  the  lower  end.  There  I  appear  in  a  sitting  position, 
quasi  headless,  and  the  visible  parts  of  my  head  "constitute  so 
to  speak  the  framework  of  the  main  surface  that  is  a  view  of  the 
street.  «ty  right  paints  it.  Thus  it  represents*  the  picture  of  the 
street,  not  the  street  itself," 

In  this  series  of  paintings,  one  of  the  early  ones,  also  of 
1962,  had  the  purpose  of  a  crucial  test,  the  "Double  Self  Portrait" • 
1  tried  hereto  to  approach  the  object  in  both  ways,  directly  and 
indirectly.  My  opticistic  self -apperception  with  the  huge  spectacles 
and  at  the  same  time  the  same  aspect  as  transferred  through  the 
mirror  had  an  exactly  identical  result. 

.■hen  the  unsafety  of  working  in  the  new  technique  was  over, 
form  and  content  returned  to  more  meaningful  correlation,  accom- 
panied bj  additional  corrections  and  enriched  by  views  produced 
by  looking  not  only  forward,  but  in  various  directions.  The  organic 
character  Of  compositions  was  by  and  by  restored.  The  opticistic 
"frame"  and  specific  themes  aten2±E&  attracted  each  other  and 
their  affinity  improved  the  unity  of  the  ensemble.  The  innovation 
turned  out  to  be  a  usable  tool  for  human  art. 

*  * 
• 

Coming  back  to  the  mentioned  concept  of  realism,  I  dare  to 
question  wether  any  drawing  can  be  considered  realistic  at  all, 
for  this  art  is  in  its  essence  unrealistic.  Although  drawing  some- 
times includes  spots,  the  element  essential  to  it  is  nevertheless 
the  line.  And  the  line  in  itself  can  by  no  means  be  defined  as  real. 
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It  is,  as  observation,  comparison  and  analysis  show,  intrinsically 
not  an  existing  object,  but  rather  a  phenomenon  of  the  human  mind, 
a  tendency  within  our  acts  of  seeing  and  interpreting,  where,  e.  g. , 
two  surfaces  meet,  or  were  one  surface  is  broken  into  two,  an 
area  of  prevailing  length  originates  whose  accurate  depicting 
v/ould  require  rather  complicated  work.  Instead  of  it,  a  line 
suggests  itself      which  shows  that  the  drawn  line  is  In  its  psycho- 
logical origin  a  substitute,  resulting  from  a  process  of  far-reaching 
reduction  of  a  relatively  rich  reality  to  its  simple  or  simplest 
formula.  The  outlines  of  all  objects,  of  which  especially  every 
primitive  art  offers  an  abundance  of  excellent  accomplishments, 
are  a  striking'  instance  of  the  objectively  non-existing  line 
formed  in  our  mind.  Even  -without  drawing  or  any  other  artistic 
action,  we  primarily  project  the  line-idea  from  its  psychological 
source  into  reality,  then  secondarily  experiencing  it  as  a  quality 
of  the  objects.  Of  these  phases  of  aesthetical  evolution,  art  is 
the  third  to  produce  the  line,  although  the  first  to  render  it 
a  reality  of  its  own. 

On  the  way  to  full  realism  as  an  ideal,  drawing  is  therefore 
in  itself  less  advanced  than  painting.  As  sculpture  potentially 
also  does,  painting  has  the  means  to  conceive  the  richness 
riehjiooc  of  forms  in  nature  and  to  create  them  anew  without  being 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  abbreviations  that  in  drawing 
result  from  its  very  essence.  So  in  our  ca3e,  striving  for  full 
reality  in  the  development  of  an  innovation  that  primarily  issues 
from  realism,  meant  passing  from  drawing,  the  art  appropriate  to 
the  initial,  the  experimental  phase,  into  painting,  the  medium 
fit  for  advanced  work. 

*  * 
* 

One  of  the  most  substantial  objectives  of  advanced  art  work 
is  indisputably  a  specific  experience  and  expression  of  man  and 
his  environment.  Yet  an  artist  who  devotes  himself  to  the  human 
tragedy  of  our  time,  chooses  a  task  he  cannot  cope  with,  for  it 
exceeds  the  capacity  and  the  power  of  expression  of  the  individual, 
v/e  think  not  only  of  fcfes  our  rationally  inconceivable  nightmares, 
but  of  the  well  observable  phenomena  of  modern  society,  such  as 
the  obvious  tendencies  of  man  to  lose  himself  or  to  get  rid  of 


himself,  best  exampled  by  the  drug'  addiction  and  the  various  cate- 
gories of  violence.  But  fortunately,  these  tendencies  are  counter- 
acted by  other  considerable  movements  whose  driving  force  is  the 
manifoldly  manifested  need  of  many  people  to  find  themselves,  to 
return  to  the  sources,  to  man's  original  nature.  It  is  not  too 
illogical  a  fact  known  to  experienced  observers  that  the  two  anta- 
gonistic trends  are  present  not  only  in  the  same  societies,  but 
within  the  same  individuals,  which  explains  many  strikingly  contra- 
dictory courses  of  their  thought  and  action.  In  art,  the  analogous 
antagonism  can  easily  be  traced.  Cpticism  might  be  one  phenomenon 
of  the  second  antithetic  group,  because0^ he  organic  inclusion  of 
one's  self  in  the  apperceivable  sections  of  reality  along  with 
the  EXEiusxHE  corresponding  exclusion  of  the  mirror  that  brings 
about  a  rather  inorganic  inclusion. 

*  * 
* 

thus 

The  silent  opticistic  manifesto  of  the  self  is^an  attempt 
to  overcome  the  self-portrait  dependent  on  the  mirror,  while  the 
value  of  the  mirror  as  an  aid  in  recording  the  artists  individual 
traits  and  properties  is  undeniable,  the  opticistically  conceived 
image  reflects  rather  the  most  general  idea  and  form  of  our  existence, 
the  innate  pre-conscious  and  even  pre-personal  amount  of  energies 
which  is  best  called  by  the  Freudian  name  Id.  Yet  the  self-portrait 
done  by  help  of  the  mirror  and  the  opticistic  concept  do  not  ex- 
clude each  other.  When  considering  art  a  search  for  the  never 
finally  accessible  essence  of  things,  we  would  rather  think  of 
mutual  completion:  Through  the  mirror  we  see  the  time-bound  and 
environmentally  determined  individual  as  an  outcome  of  both  exter- 
nal and  internal  conditions;  our  direct  recording,  in  spite  of  its 
precision  more  pointing  to  something  than  representing  it,  expresses 
the  not-yet-f ormed.  foundation  of  ourselves,  While  in  the  formed 
individualities  as  well  as  In  their  pictorial  reproductions  all  the 
sharp  differences  betwe  n  persons  become  obvious,  opticism  uncovers 
the  primarily  comnon;  it  produces,  so  to  speak,  an  impersonal 
portrait. 

The  qualities  of  the  mirror  recall  its  old  symbolic  function 
and  meaning.  It  had  since  long  been  regarded  as  the  symbol  of 
narcissism,  a  not  necessarily  pathological  rf?i?iidl KtreiTr  fond  attitude 
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of  people  to  themselves  that  stems  from  a  condition  qite  natural 
in  childhood;  when  healthily  outgrowing  the  infantile  introversion, 

the  adult  attains  the  capability  of  loving  the  other  being  as 
one  of  his  extroversive  functions.  It  is  tempting  to  further  s± 
elaborate  this  psychological  and  characterological  problem,  but 
let  us  content  ourselves  with  calling  the  impersonal  portrait 
an  art  tentatively  replacing  or  overcoming  artistic  narcissism 
by  its  antithesis. 

When  applied  to  society,  conclusions  drawn  f :  om  observation 
of  individuals  may  lead  to  significant  consequences.  The  general 
conditions  of  a  civilization  have  a  well  known  and  largely  recog- 
nized influence  on  its  art.  when  analyzing,  however,  the  not  less 
largely  assumed  historical  causality,  we  comprehend  soon  that 
this  is  no  one-way  influence,  but  a  reciprocal  one.  For  art  has 
in  its  turn  different  effects  on  the  shape  and  the  fate  of  its 
civilization,  which  can  manifest  itself  immediately  or  very  late. 
In  this  certainty  one  can  find  some  encouragement. "I  accept 
gratefully  a  friendly  suggestion  and  call  this  revised  seeing 
and  its  pictorial  record  Opticism.  Does  it  not  sound  like 
Optimism?  " 


